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Abstract ‘* 
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This paper seeks to promote the investigation of éiite 
communication. Societids are inherently elitist in their . 
structuring. Thus, a gtedter understanding of society and 
the communication avedesi dan be gained if one comprehends 
the nature of cogmunication among, the elite and from the 


elite to n-elite. This paper attempts to provide a 


theoretical foundation for this study which is lacking in 
: : ( \ 

the. current literature in the field. Also, an analysis of 

David Halberstan's "best and brightest" is offered to 


illuminate the significance of the elite mythos. 
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28, \. 
oa recent years, scholars of communication studies 


have become increasingly interested in the study of elites. 
Mygh of, this interest ‘ is derived from studies of policy. 
formatit mn and oral. history. “This work, although of great 


", Ws 
i * valle, hae only. started to: delve inke this very rewarding 
field. This paper is offered as an. puaiaraabie nubs £0 com= 


‘munication scholars to aude: the use of. Language bY elites 


in their, or g of societies. One would. hope ‘diet this 
study will eas interest Ae a sarupective which may : 
first, foster a fuller understanding: of the functioning of 
societies; and, second, offer qrbqter jnsight inte thei 
nature of the communication praceda. ) . . 
As Gaetano Mosca noted, in his. work The Ruling Class Class: - 


ee ae Be soeiaties<-toon ee that are C 
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meagérly ‘deyeloped and have barely attained i 

the dawning of civilization, down to the most 

advanced and powerful societies--two classes 

of people appear-—a glass that rules and a 
. class’ that is ruled. 
This constant is true of all societies-at all times. Regard 
less of the nominal structuring of societies (democracy, 
autocracy, republic) an elite must emerge. — The history of 
man is the history of these elites--the priesthood of the 
Catholic Church dafing the Dark Ages, the officer corp of 


Imperial Germany, the managers of American industry in the 
t : 
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twentieth century, or even the "New Class" of the class- 


less Soviet Union. . 

Everyone recognizes the sae h aires of groups which 
" exercise more influence than their numbers indicate would 
be appropriate. Yet, ‘to be effective the scholar ss ela 
more_than a feel for these groups if he is to identify and 
study them.. The scholar must have a functional definition 
to aid his analysis. Mosca! s,-s€udies identified the criti- 
cal component of any elite--an elite controls power. Mosca 
defined this “ruling class" as that minority which exercises 
all legitimate poe and which seeks to maximize the ee 


gist 


ment of gociaiay available ‘values. In this context, an 


acceptable definition of Rowse ts necessary. The classic : 
definition offered by Thomas Hobbes will be more than ade- 


quate. For Hobbes: . 
The power of man, to take. it universally, is his 
present means to obtain some future apparent 
good, and is either original or-instrumental. 


Natural r is the eminence of the faculties of 
or as extraordinary strength, form, 


prudence, arts, eloquence, liberality, nobility. 

Instrumental are those powers which, acquired by 
= thése or by’ fortune, are means and instruments 

= Fes agg more, as sok ot reputation, friends, 

qd. the secret workings_of God, which men call | 

Tuck. 
‘iedatene manifestations of power are | characteristic of ais- 
ferent elites. For example; a primitive society \may be 
characterized by an elite of male hunter-warriors or an 
advanced societyemay he characterized by an asexual scien- 
tific-intellectual elite. In both cases the elite is com- 


posed of those individuals whose skills are most ‘vital to 
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their societies. According to Mosca, the scholar should 
coneéntrate on these individuals at the apex of the society ‘ ad 
to be studied. ‘Still, one is left somewhat at a loss as to 

, how one should determine who is at the. ‘cultural peak. $5.4 

vilfredo Pareto was more descriptive, and ultimately 

more specific in his view of those who constitute as elite. 
Pareto believed that one could distinguish, in all human 

' activities, those individuals who excelled above ats ote 
The elite is that group of individuals who are leaders ‘of 


; their fields of endeavor.” 


This definition quaatly expands : 
the scope of the ihvestigation of elites. All tials have ; 
their own elite. How will the scholar choose a representa- 
tive sample from the population of elites? Pareto came to 
the aid of! the. scholar by introducing a delimitation within 
the total elite group: 
Within the elite we may further distinguish a 
"governing elite" from a “non-governing elite." 
The elite within many branches of human activities-- 
chess-playing, for example . . .--coes not exert: 


an appreciable influence on political affairs and 
social structure. 


This paper will focus upon this governing elite and the 
iri¢luance it exercises over =e structure and functioning © 
of a society. 

Having attempted to formulate a functional definition 
of gil ten: one may attempt to gain further insight into the, 
nature of elites by examining their relationship to + 
societies. The MArxian theory of historical materialism is 


of great help in this analysis. Marxism maintains that 
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yo societies are the product of economic factors. This rela- 
| eenande is visualised in the "structyre-~super-structure” Sse" 
model of cultural development. Tn this model the. structure’ 
is compésed, of economic’ forces tive. ,. the méde of produc- zs 


tion eachnoteaical and organizational) , the means of dis-) . . 


tribution, and ‘the economic structure] .. /; The super-structure 
is the culture itself’ (yess teligion, foam’ oF government, 
custom, family structure, afd so on). ‘Frederick Engels 
wrote: i | tae 
The material conception of niacony starts from the 
proposition that the production of the means to 
support human life and, next to production, the 
exchange of things produced, is the basis: of al 
social structure; and that’ every society that has 
appeared in history, the manner in which wealth 
is distributed and society is divided into classes 


or orders is dependent upon what is produced, how 
it is produced, and how the products are exchanged. 


The importance of this relationship is noted by Karl Marx in 
1859; : é 


Ne 

‘In the social prgqduction. which men carry on they. 
enter into def e relations that are tndispensable 
and independent of their will; these relations of 
production correspond to a definite stage of develop- 
ment of their material forces of production. ~The 
sum total of these relations of production consti- 
tutes the economic structure of society--the real ; 
foundation,. on which rises a legal and political 
superstructure and. to which correspond definite 
forms of social consciousness. The mode of produc- 
tion in material life determines the social, politi- Le 
cal and intellectual life process in general. It 
isnot the consciousness of men that determines their 
beings, but, on the: contrary, their social being that 
determinds their consciousness. At a certain stage. 
of their development, the material forces of produc- 
tion in society come in conflict with existing rela- 
tions within which they have been at work before. 
From forma of development of the forces of produc- 
tion these relations turn into their fetters. Then 
begins an epoch of social revolution. With the change 
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of the ‘econonié eouidariaantns eotixe immeinge a 


yaa ae cae is nore or less rapidly, trans= | Le." 
? x. : ormed 2 . . 
2, X peak. a. ; , 


The ‘relationship between structure and super-structure may 


ee io be graphically portrayed ae on eg Ge Ye og 


et 


Structure 


dow then may one adjudicate the distinction in the 
origins of society as depicted by Mosca and Pareto and Marx 
and. Engels? Quite simply that elites* structure societies. - 
and the structure determines qualifications necessary for 
admission to the ruling or governing elite. To return to > 
* two. examples previously noted, ina primitive society: 
aerengey and cunning may be required as. prerequisites of 
entrance into the leadership of a hunter-warrior elite, in | 

_ the modern post-industrial ‘society technical ability and. 

_ knowledge ay be demanded of those whe would be iumMidred 
among the elite. In each case the economic-technical base 
of society has made certain "powers" (recall Hobbes) neces- 

_ sarry for adnission 5 the governing elite.‘ This relation-* 


* : ES \ 


ship may be depicted as: 2 s 


ry 3 ‘ 


Super-Structure 


Structure 
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The theorists of elites recognized the importance §,4:, 
of Language ‘to. their studies. Pareto noted in his work 
that--above me iieuscnan is a Svetbat animal. 08 How then 
does the elite ‘utilize language in its ordering of sielety? 
Mosca was the first theorist to address this issue. ; Box 
Mosca, the elite imposes, order through the creation ofa 

“political formula." The political formula need not be 
ee trde* 3s) a scientific sense; it need only offer 4 
"rational" justification for the. existence of the alite.? 

Thus, the question of the laird ox falseness of the National 
Socialist racial myths may not aneeeuke the scholar as much ‘ 
as the effectiveness of the justification ‘for Nazis rule. 
Mosca's chief concern: seems to be the justification of the 
elite's cule to the non-elite. : . 

This, problem of astablishing Legitimacy does: not con- 
carn oral historian James Wilkie. For Wilkie, the chief 
concern is the myth system generated for internal 
This "“elitelore" has. three components: first, "self-percep- 
tion;" second, “self-organization of ideas about personal 
(as well ‘a group) past;" and third, "sélf-justific en for 
dictions. through which a leader develops a meantngeul life- 
listers framework." Wilkie belives that the scholar 
‘should concentrate on ‘the self-image of the elite. 

The differing emphasis of the myth eeatcna of Mosca 
and Wilkie may seem to suggest that the content of the 


“systems are not always identical or even that they are 


mutually exclusive. This is rot the case. The work of 
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Robert Michels indicates that the elite's self-conception 


will be identical to its justification to rule. The elite 
must impose its myth system on the non-elite if society is 
to be functional. An elite which does not enjoy the sup- 
port (or at least acquiescence) of the non-elite cannot 


remain at the pinnacle of society very long. Michels con- 


_tended that the leader must offer ". .. the force of will 


which reduces to obedience less powerful wills," and ". 
a catonian strength of conviction, a force of ideas often 
verging on fanaticism, and which arouses the respect of the 


masses by its very intensity. e4 _wi2 


The myth: system is 
the web of language which unites and directs the elite and 
integrates the elite into the social structure. 

These myth systems may seem arational--if not irra- 
tional-<to the outside observer. One may have difficulty 
in accepting these myths at a rational level, yet these 


myths are the very structuring of ‘societies from which they 


/ are drawn. One may go so far as to conclude that the myth \ 


system dictates what is rational in a culture. The histori- 


cal \validity of such a sweeping judgement is easily per- 


P ceived in the development of the sciences in the Soviet 


Union. Because Marxist ideology embraced a dialectical | 

, =. % 
logic, the Soviet leadership required scientists to justify 
their work through this logic, regardless of the validity 


of the results. The result was the travesty of Trofim 


Lysenko's "Soviet Biology")? \ 


The sinlvake of the b myth systems of the elite may seem 


) to suggest that these myth systems are somehow bad and xe 
to be avoided. This conclusion would be in error. First, 
just as societies cannot avoid the emergence of elites, 
societies cannot avoid the myths these elites generate. 
Second,-to assume that these myth systems are inherently 
destructive would be a great oversimplification, The myth 
system performs an essential function in society. As Mosca 
noted: 

eee political formulas are /not/ mere quackaries 

aptly invented to trick the masses into obedience. 

Anyone who views them in that light would fall into 

grave error. The truth is that they answer a real 

* need in man's nature; and this need, so universally 
felt, of governing and knowing one is governed not . 
on the basis of mere material or intellectual force, 
but on tim basis of a real moral principle, has bey ond 
any doubt a practical and réal importance. 
In this context, the role of the scholar is not to attempt : 
to explode the myth. Indeed, Georges Sorel arquad that it 
could not be destroyed within the given ,social structure: 

A myth cannot be refuted, since Be is, at bottom, 

identical with the convictions group, being 

the expression of these convict in the language 

of movement; and it is, in pcosaccalica: unanalyz- 

able into parts which could be placed on the plane 

of historical descriptions. 15 
The scholar must be concerned with utility of the myth sys- 
tem in order to gain an understanding of its function. 

One of the more important tools available to the com- 
munication scholar in his study of elite mythos is the oral 
history interview. The oral history interview does not 
replace other sources of data, but rather serves to supplement 


—— 
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and clarify these sources. — The uniqu® advantage of the 
oral history interview. is’ the interaction i. allows ~ 
between the interviewer and the interviewee. This *spaccti: 
and. counter‘apeecti* 2 siiees the scholar and the subject to - 
_.Shape the document that is. produced. ‘the communications 

" scholar, through , the. oral history interview, has an 
opportunity - to gain an understanding of the guiding. mythos 
of an atte dondrine to the understanding available through 
the. eeteten word. saat 
7 An eloquent study of the effect of. elitelore is found 

7 in David Halberstam's The Best and the Brightest. Halber- ; 


~L 


stam made extensive use af oral sources when ‘he wrote of an... 
elite which he identified. as the Eastern Establishment.’ 
The study sought an understanding of this elite ina the © 
effect which its myth system had on America's involvement 

in the police-action in South-Bast Asia. ~ Halberstam high= 
Divhted ts tapestry of failure with cha thesia that an 

apolitical club of pe rational individuals ict ae 


the vacuum left bie mere politicians in the conduct of foreign 


‘policy. 18 Given - this thesis, one. is left to watch as 
GStterd4mm erung unfolds. } 


The Eastern Establishment. was an elite in every sense 
-of the word. During the latter days of the Second World 
War, Secretary of War Stimson and Chief-of-Staff Marshal 
assembled a small, close-knit group of foreign policy 


advisors drawn from the law firms and banking houses of New 


York and Boston. "The influence of these men--Forrestal, 
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Dillon, Acheson, tasfison, Dulles, Lovett=-is felt to this - ie 
day. - All were: men of no aia political party; all, | 
men af the right families; all;. men of the correct schools 
and clubs; all men who knew the rules. of the game" of power 
.and who were master players surrounding“thig elite, and 
much later, their successors, was an aura of historic | 
inevitability which would have shamed even a Marxist. Were 
they not the men who had awaken a dormant democracy to smite 
Facism? Had they not stemmed the Red tide which sought to 
overwhelm the West? Could any man deny their right to.con- 
trol the helm of state?" . " ; 
Into this ae walked,, in 1960, a young, eager, but 

_pespectful John F. ‘Kennedy . Having waged a very idealistic 
campaign for the presidency, Kennedy turned to the shadowy 
Establishment personified. by Robert Lovett, the last of the 
»@ld guard, to begin the’ ‘business of governing the nation. 20 
And although Lovett sectined a posifion in the cabinet, he 
provided Kennedy with a list of all the "right" people. 
Thus did the mantle descend--Rusk,” the good man at Rocker= 
feller; McNamara, ‘the Ford whiz kid;. Taylor, the gentleman’ a 
_ general; the brothers Bundy and the rest.21 » ALL soon to be 
caught in a.trap from which they ‘could not : escape without 
denying their social right to. exist. . 

‘The campaign wages by this elite on a didgant, face- | | 
less foe was. flawless. Nevér had so many brilliant minds a 
concerned thenselves with so many intelligence reports, com= | 


. puter ee and raw data. These men were determined - 


% 
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not to be responsible for the loss of another China; The 


| men on the ground werd their men and their men were in com- 
plete control, loyally serving their trusting masters. 
‘The magnificence of the machine was awesome. - The ‘message 
which permeated the machine swept all eeaepicten batiee it 
--we are right, we cannot fail, we want results. And if 
the results were not forthcoming one need not trouble the 
folks back Thome. Perhaps if mania an ambitious second 
iieitenant or embassy aeeicigt could up ‘the body count or 
discover another "safe" hamlet or. . . .72_ the machine was 
intrinsically flawed by the demands made upon its compon- 
ents--demands required by the mythos. Thus, the final 
product of the mashing was failure. 
While The Best and the Brightest is not the only 
example of the effects of @litelore in this nation, it 
remains a profoundly moving and disturbing documentation of 
the effect Of one: elite’ s ‘lore in a society. _ The. tragedy of 
vietnam touched every American and remains to this day as a 
ghastly scar to American national resolve. Yet, the . 
tragedy ¢an be sagettees Gat te one understands the cata- 
clysm suffered by the Establishment: as reflected through 
its individual members who were destroyed by Vietnam. 
Halberstam demonstrated the critical importance of under- 
standing the myth - system of the elite in ‘the decision . 
making process which was to. ensnare it.- . 


What should the scholar seek in his study ‘of elite. 
myth systems? James’ Wilkie studied ‘this question from 


L2 
the perspective of the oral historian. His observations 
' are relevant to any scholar studying this mythos. 7 

Wilkie first’ noted the phenomenon. of the flawless 
elite. As previously noted, eiitelons is pelétnarcapeica 
which need not bear any MACSTELSDEAOLS relationship to 
“reality” (for the observer external to the myth system). 
Wilkie wrote: Se 


. ... dt may be said that generally the elite 
prefer never 'to make mistakes' but rather 'to. - 


learn from experiences.' In this view, men do 
not necessayily lie. to others--they deceive 
themselves. : 


7S explanations for ‘this occurrence are given. First, as 
with any group of people, the elite attempts to maintain 

| cognitive stability through the holding of consistent . 
beliefs and attitudes. Thus, the elite will tend to reject 
information which contradicts its value system (Leesa the 
mythos) . 24 Halberstam presents an interesting qrample of 
this self-deception in General Maxwell Taylor. Taylor was 
a staunch advocate of an option of "flexible response" with 
conventional military forces. Although one may effectively 
argue that this option wad vastly superior/to the strategic 
weapons fetish of Taylor's peers, Taylor was himself locked 
into a conventional weapons mind-set. Taylor was never ' 

_ able to admit Vietnam was not a conventional military 
operation. Rather than allowing American, forces to respond 
ee. an opponent using unconventional tactics, Taylor sought 


to fight another Korgan war.25 
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‘The second iscigvantan for this eS Tereecne ton is the 
concern of the elite for its place in history. As oe 
observed: a 
. . « political leaders all too often are con-. 
_ Cerned more with maintaining the¥r legend than - 
with destroying it. With good reason, they are 
. gg that the life of their ideas depends to - 
large extent on the survival of their own ‘ 
image. 26 Hs 
This Senateeration is certainly understandable. tio man is 
expected to Aan the signiticsncs of his own life. Thejelite. , 
has the additional burden of justifying the ‘philosephy which 
guides their conduct. ; ) _ 
Wilkie noted several recurring flaws in the projacted 
myth systems of elites. First, “leaders operate with infor- 


n27 No one--elite ot 


mation systems which are incomplete. 
non-elite--has an "accurate" view of historical events. 

Such a view pre-supposes a knowledge base available only to 

a Hegelian absolute being or God. Consequently, ‘the elite's 

view of history may only come from the interpretations (or 
linguistic possibilities) available to the elite at any a 
given time.*° Halberstam recognized this inherent weakness ’ 
in the interpretational process of The Eastern Establish- 

ment. ,The-inability of the American leadership to gain an 
seuceak yiew of the conditions om the ground in South-East 

Asia virtually assured failure. Second, even sf man was 

capable of "knowing" the complete set of events which com- 

pose a given historical event, they may possess a non- 

functional interpretation af the significance of this set 

of oni The fall of China is an utstanding example 


wv e 
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» of this: phenomenon. American policy makers were only too 
‘aware of the event. The triumph of Mao was universally 
hailed as an American défeat--a defeat for which someone | 
had to pay. The pound of flesh was exacted by Joseph 
\ McCarthy from the small, professional China desk of the 
ditacinank oeipentes. The American foreign policy elite saw 
the significance of the fall of China as yet another, Russian 
victory in the march toward world domination. Halberstam 
wrote that the greater, and more "accurate", significance 
of the fall of China was the destruction of that body of 
’ at who were in a unique position to have understood the 
. mistakes which sitesi ci was to later make by becoming | 


involved in South-East ila?” The tragedy of China was 


the tragedy of Vietnam a decade later. \ 
‘This analysis of the effects of a single elite's 
2 nth, evetan on American involvement in South-East Asia is 
_ offered to demonstrate that elitlore is not simply a tool 

to understand the past (which it certainly is), but that 
this, lormis of vital concern in the present. Only by 
understanding the nature and content of the mythos of the 
current elite can one understand society. 

Some work has been done in recent years to foster.a 
fuller understanding of the inner workings of elite groups. 
Among the more interesting works is that of Irving Janis. 
Janis noted that often one may détect a phenomenon known 
as “groupthink"” when an elite attempts to make a policy 
decision. Groupthink is the maintenance of ". . . esprit 


* . 
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de corps by unconsciously developing a number of shared 
illusions and related norms that: interfere with critical 
thinking and reality tasting."*" - In’ short, groupthink is , 
the ‘product of the elite's mythos. : Groupthink eivide- 

a deterioration. of mental efficiency, reality testing, and 
moral judgement” which can prove disastrous.32 According 
“to Janis, groupthink a ceapeiath is for American foreign. . 
‘policy failures at the Bay of Pigs, North Korea and | 
other debacles. 

Janis’ case for the existence of groupthink is sound; 
his solutions have much merit. Janis calls upon governing 
elites to structure their decision making process to maxi- 
mize the opportunities ine asent.2? However, Janis does 
not tell the reader how a ee within the elite 
solves,a problem produced by the myth system of the entire 
elite. If the problem of groupthink has its ©rigins in the 
elite's myth system, the answer aise ie sought there too. 

At the risk of falling. into Wilsonian rhetoric, one must 

note that only by making an elite aware of the dangers 

. inherent in dogmatic adherence to a rigid political formula 
can the world be made safe from this threat. 34 The cggmuni - 
cation scholar. can aid society-at two levels by promoting 

) an understanding of elite myth systems and their effects. 

on society. First, the communication scholar can promote 
this understanding by studying the rhetoric of former 
governing elites. This study should stimulate-interest in 
the working of elites in the present as well as in the past. - 


‘ ; \ ‘ : 16 
An elite that wishes to retain power would ‘have a real 

aid in these studies and dn the lessons they teach. While 
‘these ehidles do not insure the avoidance of disaster, they 
may create a healthier environment. 

Second, the. communication scholar can conduct and 
_ analyze onrgoing oral facecviens with contemporary elites. 
These interviews may no ieve the’ "correct" historical 
pérspective ie, Oe elite, but, at the very least, they 
serve as-an invaluable historical resource. : 

Of ‘equal interest to the scholar-Gf communication is 
what he can learn of the communication process itself. In 
a recent article for The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 

Andrew King studied the rhetorical strategies used by 
elites to preserve their power. Ring. noted that: \ 

Conflict is an integral part of the picceatieg 

of dominance. New clusters of power are always b 

arising to challenge the old. Since continuous, 

direct combat is physically and emotionally 

exhausting, schemes of limited warfare have been 

worked out. . . . Combat needs rules, and its 

arts can become codified’as objects of study . 35 
Clearly, this codification is. part qf the elite myth system. 
A fiiler understanding of the fineeioning of an elite as it 
at ts to retain power against a competing elite may | 
foster an understanding of interpersonal and o zational* 
communication applicable to many other pee well. 

In-a work a aia eee Abrahen Basicw 
called upon man to create a “humanistic biology." The. goal 
of this biology would be ‘the identification of superior 


‘ tndividuals and of the qualtstes that make them superior. 
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After one had identified the ‘superior elements of the 

aa as specimen, one could promote the general good of 
man by allowing everyone to reach his tpi potential in the 
good society. The got society would be chee society which 
promotes these superior characteristics. 26 The comics 


tion scholar should attempt to establish a "humanistic a 


communication studies" to identify those individuals and 
groups with superior communications skills. Elites seem to 


constitute the superior specimens. The success that these 


elites enjoy in their structuring of societies gives the ' 


scholar a yardstick with which he may measure their communi - 
cation skills. . Thus, the study of elites may aid the non- 
elite as well as the elite. By incorporating the communica- 
tion techniques into the "good society” all may become 
better communicators. 

The goal of this, paper has been promote a better 
understanding of the communication of elites. Particular 
emphasis has been given to providing a theoretical ground= 
ing which seems to be heccaii in thé Literature to date. 

It is hoped that this ‘paper has provided greater insight 
into the nature-and importance of the study of elites. 
With the recognition that an elitist interpretation of 


history may “run counter to the fund of experience"/’of many, . 


this study is not normative but is rather a recognition of 
the de facto power yhat elites enjoy in i ae This 
social reality is as true now as when Shakespeare wrote 
in Pericles, Prince of Tyre: — , 
’ 
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Third Fisherman: Master, I marvel how the fishes / 


live in the sea. se 


‘First Fisherman: Why, as men do a-land; ‘the. great 
ones eats up the little ones,37 
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As noted, the oral history interview does not replace other < 
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the increased potential for self-correction. For Gadamer, 

+ « « RO One could come to the aid of the written word if ° 
it falls victim to soloing aaa intentional or un- 
intentional." (Gadamer, p. 347) 

The specific advantage ofthe oral history interview is 
‘found in its maximization of the ‘potential for a "correct" 
recording and understanding of historical interpretations. 
This interpretive advantage is due to the dialectical nature 
) the relationship. between the interviewer and the inter- 

en 2a These two individuals must hold different inter- 
pre@ations of the world because, as unique individuals, they 
have been subjected to different life experiences resulting 
in unique sets of “linguistic possibilities." Thus the 

"speech and counter-speech of the interview process gives 
the possibility of several different outcomes. 

For any given interview with interviewer X and inter- 
viewee Y, there exist two forms of "conflict" between the 
competing world views--contradiction contrariety. Contra-. 

may be said to occur " 


(a) X. affirms his world view and Y affirms big world 
view... 


age affirms his world view and Y acquiesces to 
X. 


(aj) ¥ affirms his world view and X acquiesces to 
Ts . 


Contrarie may be said to occur ". . . when both X and Y 
maintain their separate understandin 3s, int tati iz 


(by) The world-view of X affirmed; the world-view 
of Y disaffirmed. 


(by) The world-view of Y¥ affirmed; the world-view 
of X disaffirmed. : 


ra 


| 2tipid., pp. 16-17. 
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3) The world-view of both X and Y are affirmed 
as these world-views are synthesized and 
acquire new meaning. 


(b,) The wor ld-views of both X and Y are dis- 
affirmed as new meaning of Z emerges. 


Through ‘this on-going process of conflict the scholar may 
attempt a fuller understanding of elite mythos. 
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